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Historical Introduction to the Epistles from 
London Yearly Meeting to the Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings in Great Britain, Ire- 
land and elsewhere, from 1681 to 1857, in- 
clusive. 


Among the various means available by the 
Christian Church for the promotion of truth and 
righteousness, is that of epistolary communication. 
The blessing to mankind in having such a means 
of communication cannot be too highly valued, 
and, under the guidance of heavenly wisdom, it 
is calculated powerfully to promote the hastening | 
of that day when “the knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the 
sea.” 

At a very early period of our religious Society, 
epistolary exhortations were addressed to its 
members. Nor was the Society singular in this 
respect; other non-conforming bodies of that 
remarkable period in English history adopted a| 
similar practice. Although Epistles had been | 
issued from the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held | 
in the North of England, and occasionally from | 
General Meetings held in other parts of the 
kingdom, it was not until the establishment of 
the Yearly Meeting in London, that these docu- 
ments partook more particularly of the character 
of General Epistles to the body at large, whether 
at home or abroad. 

These communications of the exercises and 
travail of the Church in its collective capacity, 
for the spiritual welfare of its members wherever 
situated, adapted to the particular state of the 
body at the time they were respectively given 
forth, contain, in the aggregate, a large amount 
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of deeply instructive matter, the reading of 
which, we cannot doubt, will be edifying to our 
members generally. Under this feeling, the 
present reprint, containing Epistles issued during 
the past two centuries of our history, has been 
undertaken. 

In thus introducing these documents to our 
members, it may not be uninteresting briefly to 
notice the rise of our Society, and the gradual 
organization of our present system of church 
government. The rise of the Society may be 
dated from the year 1644, and is thus alluded 
to by George Fox :-—*“ The truth sprang up first 
to us, so as to be a people to the Lord, in Leices- 
tershire in 1644, in Warwickshire in 1645, in 
Nottinghamshire in 1646, in Derbyshire in 1647, 
and in the adjacent counties in 1648, 1649 and 
1650, and in Yorkshire in 1651.”* The year 1652 
was marked by a very considerable enlargement 
of the new association, more particularly in the 
North of England, and many individuals, re- 
markable for their zeal and piety, were raised 
up to preach to their fellow-men the doctrines of 
the gospel of Christ. At this date the Society 
numbered about twenty-five ministers, by whom, 
says George Fox, “ multitudes were convinced.” 
The ministry of these gospel messengers during 
1652 and 1653, was, for the most part, confined 
to the northern and midland districts of Eng- 
gland; in the following year, however, we find 
Friends travelling as ministers in nearly all the 
counties of England and Wales, and in parts of 
Scotland and Ireland, whilst the establishment 
of regular meetings for worship had taken place 
in most parts of the nation. At the latter date, 
there were engaged in the work of the ministry 
no fewer than sixty individuals, whose labors 
were followed with signal success; a convincing 
power attending their ministrations which awa- 
kened the slumbering consciences of their audi- 
ence to an earnest solicitude for the salvation 
of their souls: “Their preaching,” says one of 
our historians, “ was in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power; multitudes flocked to 
hear them, and many embraced their doctrines.” 

Our early Friends were deeply sensible of the 
importance of the views they had embraced, and 


* Journal of George Fox. 
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convinced of their entire accordance with the 
doctrines and precepts of our Lord Jesus Christ 


and his apostles, and their hearts being warmed 


in gospel love to their fellow-men, they longed 
for their universal reception. The Lord did in- 
deed largely pour forth of the gifts of his Holy 
Spirit upon these devoted men. He gave them 
a sight and a sense of the corruptions of pro- 
fessing Christendom, and of its wide departure 
from the primitive purity and simplicity of the 
religion of Christ, and having themselves felt 
the efficacy of his free teaching, they were drawn 
with great fervency of spirit, to invite others to 
the same blessed experience. 
pendence upon man in things spiritual to a sin- 
gle dependence on the Lord,—from resting in 
outward ceremonies and observances in religion 
to.an experience of its present glorious realities 
of which those things were but typical, and from 
the shadows to the substance of heavenly things, 
was pre-eminently their gospel message to the 
people. 

The new association consisted of pious indi- 
viduals who had forsaken the lifeless forms and 
ceremonies of the day, and all dependence upon 
man in the great work of salvation, and who 
found, in the gospel truths preached by George 
Fox and his associates, that rest and peace which 
their souls desired. As a gathered church they 
acknowledged Christ alone as its living and ever- 
present Head. He was felt to be “ their all in 
all;’ “their Teacher to instruct them, their 
Counsellor to direct them, their Shepherd to feed 
them, their Bishop to oversee them, and their 
Prophet to open divine mysteries unto them ;” 
and remarkably was it their blessed experience 
to know the Chief Shepherd to be “ in the midst 
of them,” refreshing and comforting their souls, 
and cementing them in holy fellowship and love 
—in “the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” 

In the very early period of the Society’s his- 
tory there does not appear to have been any sys- 
tematic organization introduced ; but their num- 
bers rapidly increasing, and possessing, as many 
of them did, a fervent and active zeal, it was 
soon found that there existed a necessity for that 
Christian care one over another, which we recog- 
nize by the term Discipline; and it became 
equally obvious that this discipline should be 
regulated and maintained under the authority of 
frequent periodical meetings. The first meeting 
of this description appears to have been a 
Monthly Meeting. It was established in the 
county of Durham, in the year 1653. During 
the same year, another Monthly Meeting was 
set up at Swarthmore, in Lancashire, at the 
house of Judge Fell, and, probably, others also 
in some other parts of the north of England, as 
George Fox mentions that “some meetings for 
this end were settled in the north of England in 
the year 1653.” Of the establishment of the 
Monthly Meeting in the county of Durham, an 
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interesting record is still preserved, setting forth 

the object of its establishment. It is thus en- 

dorsed in the hand-writing of George Fox: 

“ The setting up the men’s meeting in Bishoprick, 
)93.”’ The document is as follows :-— 


1 vo. 

**Dear Friends, in the measure of the light of 
| Christ, we being brought to feel and see the estate 
; and condition of the Church in these parts, and the 
danger that many lie in because of the oppressors, 
| and [that] thereby the enemy of the soul may come 
to have advantage over us, therefore in the fear of 
; the Lord, being moved thereunto by the Lord, and 
being subject henceforth every one to bear his 
burden, the strong with the weak, that the weak be 
| not oppressed above his strength, but all drawing 
;on hand in hand, that the weak and the tired may 

be refreshed, and so all become a joint witness to 
| the everlasting truth, in word and conversation; 
, our lives and minds being set free from that, that 
| daily may tempt ortrouble in the particular. There- 
fore, dear Friends, we, who are met together, do 
think it convenient that some of every several 
| meeting do meet together every first Seventh-day of 
every month, beginning upon the first Seventh-day 
| of the Third month, and to declare what necessities or 
wants are seen in their several meetings, and there to 
be considered on by Friends, and as necessity is seen 
| so to minister. And, seeing at present there is a great 
|need for a collection by reason of some great sums 
of money that have been laid out, and more is to be 
laid out, we recommend it to your several meetings, 
to do herein every one according to your freedom in 
| the present necessity, and to give notice the next 
| First-day, that it may be collected for the poor, the 
| First-day following, and to be paid over to Joxy 
| LANGSTAFFE ; and a note of the sum subscribed by 
some Friends from every meeting. 

‘‘CHRISTOPHER Eyon, 
Jxyo. Higeinetoy, 
CuristorHer Ricumonp, 
Peter Youne, 

Wituiam Coreswortn, 
Martin Ricumonp, 
James Wuytu, 

Joun Horrer, 





j 


Antuony Pearson, 
Rosert SELByYE, 
Ricuarp WI son, 
Wituam Trewuarrt, 
Jo. LANGSTAFFE, 
Richarp EwBANckE, 
Ayprew Raws, 
Taomas Suaw.”’ 

Quarterly Meetings constituted of representa- 
tives from the several meetings in a county, 
were established in some parts a few years later; 
their office in the body being at that time simi- 
lar to that which Monthly Meetings now exer- 
cise. The establishment of Monthly Meetings 
did not generally take place throughout Great 
Britain until about fifteen years after the date of 
those already mentioned. This was accomplished 
mainly through the zealous labors of George Fox, 
j about the year 1668, when Quarterly and Month- 
| ly Meetings were settled very much on the pres 
ent plan. 

At a very early period of the Society's prog- 
ress, meetings of a more general description, 
and partaking much of the character of our 
present Yearly Meetings, were also held. One 
such was convened at Swannington in Leicester- 
shire as early as 1654. Others were held in the 
year 1656, at Edgehill, on the borders of the 
same county; at Balby, near Doncaster, and also 
at a place near Skipton, both in Yorkshire 
From that held at Balby, a number of directions 
and advices were issued in the form of an Epis 
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tle, addressed “To the Brethren in the North.” 
There is reason to believe that it was addressed 
to Friends of the General Meeting, held during 
the same year near Skipton, and where, for sev- 
eral years after, a meeting of this description con- 
tinued to be held. 

In the year 1658, a memorable General Meet- 
ing was convened at John Crook’s house, at 
Luton, in Bedfordshire. It lasted three days, 
and, as George Fox remarks, was attended by 
Friends “from most parts of the nation,” and 
“many thousand persons were at it.” No record, 
however, of the proceedings of this great meet- 
ing have come down to us. Another General 
Meeting was held in the same year at Scalehouse, 
near Skipton. From this meeting an address 
was issued, its object being to recommend a sub- 
scription among Friends in aid of the expenses of 
those who were travelling in the work of the 
ministry in foreign countries, and which, in fact, 
was the first institution of the “ National Stock” 
of the Society. 

During the year 1658, a General Meeting was 
also held at Cambridge for Friends in the east- 
ern counties of England.* In the year 1659, a 
similar one was held at Horsham, in Sussex, for 
the four southern counties of Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey and Hants; one at Chippenham, in Wilt- 
shire, for that county and “ parts adjacent ;” 
one at the Bull and Mouth, in London, and 
another at or near Skipton, being the third 
General Meeting held at that place. From the 
meeting held at Horsham were issued a number 
of regulations and advices, remarkably accord- 
ant with those from the North of a previous date; 
and the one at Skipton issued an epistle recom- 
mending another subscription to assist Friends 
travelling in the ministry, for the maintenance of 
the poor, and for the distribution of works illus- 
trative of our Christian principles. 

Agreeably to the conclusion mentioned in the 
Epistle issued from the General Meeting held at 
Skipton, in the Fourth month, 1659, another 
was held there in the Eighth month of the same 
year. To this meeting an epistle of considerable 
length was addressed by Friends “ from several 
meetings in and adjoining to the county of Dur- 
ham,” a copy of which has been preserved. The 
records of the General Meeting itself are but 
few, and are embodied in the form of an Epistle. 

The inducement to hold General Meetings, 
other than the one at Skipton, may have been 
matter of local convenience, and they appear for 
the most part to have been distinct meetings. 
It will have been noticed that after the General 
Meeting at John Crook’s, in Bedfordshire, an- 
other occurred at Skipton, both in the year 
1658; and that the one held there in 1659 was 
preceded by a meeting in, or adjoining, the 
county of Durham. In 1660, the General Meet- 





* Letter of A. Parker, Fifth month, 1658, in Swarth- 
more MSS. 
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ing, which was again held at Skipton, was pre- 
ceded by one at Balby, in the south of Yorkshire, 
as had been the case also in the year 1656. These 
meetings appear to have transmitted information 
to the one at Skipton; and as George Fox men- 
tions that the elders were there “ordered from 
all parts,” we discover evidence of pre-arrange- 
ment, not unlike the subsequent appointment of 
representatives. 

It is observed by one of the biographers of 
George Fox, “ that the original Yearly Meeting, 
of which that now held in London is a continua- 
tion,” was “established at Skipton.” George 
Fox himself, late in life, records some of his 
recollections of the various General Meetings 
held about the period now under review, and 
observes that “the Yearly Meeting was kept at 
Balby, in 1660, where were many thousands of 
people ;” and likewise at Skipton the same year. 
A second meeting at Skipton was appointed or 
held in 1660, probably the one referred to by 
George Fox, no record of which has been found. 
George Fox further observes that it was con- 
cluded to hold the General Meeting afterwards 
in London, “as being looked upon a more con- 
venient place.” 

In the year 1661, however, a meeting appa- 
rently similar in character, was held at Kendal. 
We infer, therefore, that Friends in the North 
saw occasion to continue the care which had been 
previously’ exercised ; and that the intention to 
hold the General Meeting in London was not 
as yet accomplished; it is doubtful indeed 
whether any such meetings were regularly con- 
vened at this greatly distracted period of our 
history, arising from the extreme persecution to 
which Friends were subjected by the imposition 
of the oath of allegiance to Charles II., whose 
restoration took place in 1660; and under the 
severities of the Act of 1661, passed to pro- 
hibit the meeting of Nonconformists, in which 
“Quakers” were specially alluded to. The pen- 
alties under which this Act was to be enforced 
were such, to use the language of its promoters, 
“as might be profitable to work upon the humors 
of such fanatics,” and “to cure the distempers 
of these people.” The torrent of persecution 
which swept over the Society in consequence of 
the enactment in question, and the noble stand 
which Friends were strengthened to make against 
it, forms one of the most remarkable cireum- 
stances in the ecclesiastical history of this coun- 
try. Very soon after the passing of this cruel 
law, there was not a county gaol in England 
which did not number among its prisoners 
Friends who had been committed under its pro- 
visions, whilst some of the prisons were literally 
crammed with them. In Newgate alone hun- 
dreds were thus incarcerated ; and so loathsome 
and unhealthy were the places of their confine- 
ment, that during 1662 and the two subsequent 
years, no fewer than fifty-two Friends died from 
disease contracted there. Edward Burrough 
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who was one of these marty rs, thes writes from 


Newgate not long before his death :— 


**Many have given up their lives in faithfulness, 
in this place : and their faithfulness in keeping meet- 
ings, and in patiently enduring many tribulations 
and cruel exercises, is a crown upon Friends in this 
city. Here are now near 250 of us prisoners in New- 
gate, Bridewell, Southwark, and the New Prison. In 
Newgate, we are extremely thronged, that if the 
mercy of the Lord had not preserved us, we could 
not have endured ; there is near an hundred in one 
room on the common side amongst the felons, and 
their sufferings are great ; but the Lord supports.” 

(To be continued.) 


a oe 


Memoir of Resecca Suortuouse, of Birming- 
ham, an Elder, widow of William Short- 
house, deceased 3d of 6th month, 1858, aged 
92 years. 


In recording a brief memorial of this beloved 
aged friend, the remembrance of the humility 
which was a marked feature of her character, 
and which, ascribing nothing to self, loved to 
confess entire dependence on the fulness of a 
Saviour’s love, checks the desire for much ex- 
pression. 

Her wish was, that little should be said or 
written of her; yet entire silence is perhaps 
hardly justifiable, when the sorrowful might be 
cheered, and the Christian encouraged in his 
course, by so sweet an instance of the heavenly 
blessing on a long life, and a tranquil and green 
old age. 

For many of the latter years of her life, our 
dear friend had suffered much from infirmity 
and entire inability to walk; but she was pre- 
served in cheerful resignation, and in a disposi- 
tion to number the alleviations and mercies of 
her lot. 

Thus she always received her friends with a 
bright countenance, entering with a warm and 
lively interest into all that concerned their wel- 
fare. And her immediate family feel how great 
a blessing has been granted them in retaining 
her so long, not as one whose “strength was la- 
bor and sorrow ;” but whose unclouded warmth 
of heart, and brightness of mind, made her the 
life and centre of the family gathering. 

To the young indeed, generally, her society 
was very attractive, as she could enter with in- 
dulgence into their feelings and difficulties, and 
from the stores of her experience and observa- 
tion, would often convey instruction in a simple 
familiar way. 

She had from early life found constant enjoy- 
ment in the beauties of nature, and this she 
retained in a remarkable degree; delighting 
in each returning spring as more beautiful than 
the last. 

The pleasure she had, from childhood, taken in 
books and reading, continued unabated to the 
latest period of her life, and few of the readers) 
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appearance with more interest, or enter with 
deeper feeling into its records of the departed. 

The sympathies of our dear friend were always 
alive towards the poor and afflicted; and to the 
close of life, it was a source of real enjoyment to 
her to plan for their comfort, and to contribute 
liberally of her means to their necessities. 

With a truly catholic spirit, she would rejoice 
to hear of what was good among all religious 
denominations ; but especially was her intérest 
ealled forth in any subject connected with our 
own Society, and the best welfare of its members. 
She loved and honored those who proclaim the 
glad tidings of the Gospel ; -particularly express- 
ing her thankfulness, when any of her younger 
brethren were devoted to the work. 

As our dear friend approached the termination 
of her long life, her character seemed to assume 
new sweetness, and she dwelt more constantly on 
unseen realities. She entertained a deeper sense 
of unworthiness, and yet a more entire trust that 
when her change came, she should, through her 
Saviour’s unmerited mercy, be permitted to enter 
his kingdom. 

At the commencement of the short illness 
which preceded her decease, she selected a hymn 
to be read, and when it was concluded, she re- 
peated one of the stanzas with much earnestness 
and feeling. 

‘*A cheerful confidence I feel, 
My well-placed hopes with joy I see ; 
My bosom glows with heavenly zeal, 
To worship Him who died for me.’’ 


For the three remaining days of her life, it 
was much hidden from herself, and those around, 
that her warfare was so nearly accomplished. Yet 
the selections from the Scriptures, and other 
serious reading, chosen by herself, and to which 
she was able to listen till very near her close, had 
a strikiug reference to the solemn change which 
was at hand. When at length she realized that 
she was indeed in the last conflict, she meekly 
expressed a hope that it might be mercifully 
shortened—and nearly her last expression that 
could be understood was in reference to the 
Saviour, in his character of a shepherd, and to 
the prayers she had offered up that she might be 
one of his sheep. 

Thus confiding in Him in whom she had be- 
lieved, she entered, it is our humble trust, into 
His fold of rest— Annual Monitor. 
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“ OCOUPY TILL I COME.” 


It isa common error among Christians that 
they strive more for peace and joy, than for 
holiness and perfect obedience. A great man has 
said that “ he who loves God aright must not re- 
quire that God should love him in return.” Ii 
we could only trust ourselves with God both now 
and hereafter, and feel that whatever is best for 
us will be ordained—feel that we are willing to 


of the “ Annual Monitor” would watch for its! suffer if he pleases, this is the perfect trust “and 
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confidence in him that we should have. We have 
no right to be unhappy. We are placed here to 
act our part as faithful servants to a wise steward: 
not with sighs and downcast look, as though we 
were under ahard task-master; but cheerfully 
and heartily, that others may see how happy we 
are in the service of our Lord, and thus perhaps 
be led to choose the same kind Master. Oh believe 
that most surely we shall at last hear the welcome 
words: “ Well done good and faithful servant 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord."—N. Y. 
Observer. 
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HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION IN THE 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


The Managers of Haverford School Associa- 
tion are desirous of again calling the attention of 
Friends, and especially of those who are about 
to provide for the distribution of their estates 
after their decease, to the great importance of 
the Fund under the care of the Board, for the 
gratuitous education of young men for teachers. 
Limited as are the means thus provided for this 
object, it is difficult to estimate the influence for 
good which has through this agency been ex- 
erted upon the schools under the care of Friends. 

In all the Yearly Meeting Schools on this 
continent, young men who have received the 


benefit of this endowment are occupying, and 
have for years past, occupied important positions. 
In many other schools under the care of Friends, 
teachers thus trained are exerting a highly use- 
ful influence—while in social circles they are 
diffusing a taste for the acquisition of knowledge, 
scarcely less important than their professional 


services as teachers. The plan pursued by the 
Board, of subjecting candidates for admission on 
the Fund, to a written examination as a common 
test, and giving the preference to those who are 
the best prepared in the studies of the course, is 
caleulated to exert a useful influence both on the 
Students in Friends’ Schools, and on those in- 
stitutions. Admission to Haverford, is thus of- 
fered as a prize to the most deserving, and the 
effect cannot but be most salutary throughout 
the range of the Society in this country. The 
demand for teachers educated at Haverford is 
constantly increasing, and were it in the 
power of the Managers to offer admission to a 
larger number of young Friends, who were un- 
able to pay the cost of education at the College, 
not only would a greater number of individuals 
be benefitted, but the cause of education be es- 
sentially promoted. 

It cannot be needful to dwell on the import- 
ance of sound and comprehensive instruction to 
the members of our Religious Society. But it is 
well to remember, that education is making rapid 
progress in the community at large, and that it 
cannot be safe for Friends to fall below the 
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standard which that progress is continually ad- 
vancing. 

It is therefore earnestly to be desired, that 
those to whom the means have been given, 
should appropriate a portion of their estates to 
a fund which, it is believed, will continue to be 
a blessing to the Society at large, and aid in the 
dissemination of its Christian principles. 


a oe 
FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE UNION, ENGLAND. 


The annual gathering of Friends interested in 
the Temperance Reformation took place on 
Fourth-day, the 25th ult., when there was a 
more than usually numerous attendance, quite 
filling the large room of the London Tavern, 
which presented a very animated and cheering 
spectacle. 

Epwarp Situ, of Sheffield, was requested 
to take the chair, when he said :—On entering 
this large room I was delighted and surprised to 
find it so crowded that I scarcely was able to 
effect an entrance. What a contrast does this 
afford to our first meeting, when in 1852 we 
almost felt afraid to run the risk of so great an 
expense as this room necessarily incurs! Thus 
are we travelling on in the same path which has 
led to someof the greatest triumphs philanthropy 
has ever achieved. I remember what a mere 
handful of men gathered together to originate 
the Free-trade agitation, which ended in that 
mighty commercial change which had become 
one of the essential conditions of prosperity to 
this mighty kingdom; and as the movement 
rolled on it gathered strength, until it would now 
be difficult to find any one to call it in question. 
And long ago | was expressing my gratification 
and surprise at the success of the anti-slavery 
feeling in the country, when one of its promoters 
remarked that the wonder would be still greater 
if it was but known how few were the minds 
directing the whole operations from their Com- 
mittee-room in London. And so we began in 
this room with about a hundred of our friends, 
and this day number two hundred and fifty. 

Neither has the necessity ceased for our exer- 
tions as yet. All, even of our own Christian 
community, are not with us: we have many to 
win over, and if we are to do this, we must 
ever remember to advocate our views with cour- 
tesy and forbearance. Gentleness and brotherly 
kindness will ever make more converts than 
aspersion and individual reproach. Still are 
crime, and poverty, and ignorance, and violence, 
flowing from intemperance. Still the appeal is 
to us, “Come and help;”’ and we must not 
shrink from it. It is, however, gratifying to 
find auxiliary workers, though, by the way, they 
are not called by our name. There is a move- 
ment becoming popular which cannot fail to help 
us, and that is the demand now springing up for 
public drinking fountains. That thirst which 
‘forms the common excuse for frequenting the 
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public. houses we think may be better quenched 
than by imbibing fever-producing alcohol, and 
our countrymen generally are beginning to think 
so too, and so we see at these fountains, in the 
course of the day, not a few solitary individuals 
quenching their thirst, but hundreds, and even 
thousands, frequenting each fountain; and the 
only limit to their usefulness seems to be how 
fast the drinking vessel can be re-filled. This is 
really an important help to us, for the habit of 
depending on stimulants in some cases will be 
broken, and in others it will never be formed. I 
rejoiced to hear that so highly did one of the 
Life Insurance companies estimate the import- 
ance to the public and to themselves of this 
change of the habits of the community, that 
when your secretary applied to them to grant 
fifty pounds in aid of this object, they cheerfully 
made the grant one hundred pounds. Let us, 
therefore, take comfort in the belief that our 
excellent cause is making steady and certain 
progress in the nation. 

He would now call upon their secretary to say 
what business he had to lay before them. 

Joun TAytor said he had very little of actual 
business to bring before them, and he had on 
that account felt considerable diffidence in ar- 
ranging for the present meeting; still, he felt 
that it might be valuable as a re-union in which 
Friends, especially those who were living in iso- 
lated situations, would feel stre ngthened and en- 
couraged by meeting with so many Friends 
united in helping forward the important work of 
the Temperance Reformation. The present 
large meeting had reassured him that whether 
the Friends’ Temperance Union had little or 
much to suggest or report upon, Friends did not 
wish that these annual gatherings should be 
abandoned. At the meeting last year, a wish 


had been expressed for a renewal of the visits of 


our friends Edward Smith and Samuel Bowly, 
and 8. Bowly had kindly consented to pay a 
series of visits in the South-Eastern part of King- 
land, but after considerable correspondence, the 
project had to be abandoned. 8. Bowly has 
during the past year visited several places in 
furtherance of that particular branch of tenper- 
ance work to which reference was made last year, 
though not directly in connection with the 
Friends’ Temperance Union. 
tracts already made up had been distributed. 
* * * * * 
While the special work for which the 
“ Friends’ Temperance Union” had been estab- 
lished had to a great extent been accomplished, 
there was an important work for Friends to do 
in improving the character and preserving in a 
healthy condition the advocacy of temperance 
principles. Friends might do much in fostering 
a genial and Christian style of advocacy that 
would be free from the errors of dogmatic and 
uncharitable assumption. 
He could not forbear alluding to the loss that 


The packets of 





death had caused them. Last year, at the time 
of their meeting, the valued life of Joseph Eaton 
was fast drawing to a close, and this year they 
had but just committed to the tomb the mortal 
remains of their dear friend Joseph Sturge. Both 
these friends had hitherto always attended the 
Friends’ Temperance meetings. He wished to 
allude to two features in Joseph Sturge’s charac- 
ter. The first was the thorough manner in which 
he engaged in every work in which he took an 
interest, so that whatever his hand was engaged 
in, each particular object in turn seemed the one 
to which he was specially devoted. The other 
was the extreme courtesy that characterized all 
his communications with others. Never pre- 
suming upon his position, the Christian humility, 
kindliness, and patience he invariably exhibited, 
were very marked, and it was a lesson they might 
all profit by. 

SAMUEL Bow Ly next spoke. He said that on 
coming into the room somewhat after the time 
of assembling, he had felt cheered, he might say 
affected, as he looked upon the large number of 
Friends who had come together in furtherance 
of the cause he had so much at heart. He felt 
that the advocacy of the Temperance cause had 
much improved and deepened during the last 
few years, and he also bore his testimony to the 
improving character of the temperance cause 
upon the people generally. He wished to en- 
courage the silent workers in the temperance 
cause, as he thought they needed encouragement 
more than men like himself, who worked more 
in public, and who could see more directly the 
fruit of their labors. A profound respect was 
being paid to the consistent practice of total ab- 
stinence. Years ago it was regarded as a wild 
scheme which would speedily come to an end; 
but now, when it was seen that men for twenty 
years or more had faithfully maintained this 
practice, it could not fail to create a deep and 
favorable impression in the minds of all thought- 
ful men. 8. Bowly,in conclusion, paid a touch- 
ing tribute to the memory of Joseph Sturge. 

in answer to a request from the chairman — 

RicHaRb ALLEN, of Dublin, said, that not 
having expected to be called on, he had not any 
precise information as to the number of members 
of the Irish Friends’ Temperance Society, but 
he knew there were frequent accessions, and 
that they now reckoned among their staunch ad- 
herents many influential Friends who had for- 
merly looked coldly on their movements. He 
considered, however, the members needed a 
wider sphere of exertion; for, unless there was 
activity, lukewarmness was apt to creep in. He 
rejoiced in the prospect of his friend Samuel 
Bowly’s visit to Ireland, because he was aware 
that the Total Abstinence principle was gradu- 
ally finding acceptance amongst the religious por- 
tion of the community, and he was satisfied his 
visit would be influential for good amongst that 
class. With reference to the Total Abstinence 
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cause generally he felt increasingly anxious to} Accordingly,a few Friends met together, when, 
urge to individual and united exertion; for | after mutual interchange of counsel, an organiza- 
when he considered how weak we were, and| tion as above referred to was entered upon. 

liable to give way to our besetting sin, he felt} Asan inducement to Friends and others to 
that, with the privations of wet, cold, fatigue,| purchase books of us, we have raised a fund 
and insufficient food and clothing, which is so| (which is kept intact for that purpose) to pay 
often the lot of the working classes, it is almost/ freight, exchange, ete., thus enabling us to sell a 
hopeless to expect to restrain the appetite for! single book or any greater quantity at the whole- 
intoxicating drinks amongst them if it once got| sale price paid in the Eastern cities, where we 
firm hold ; and hence the great necessity of in-| purchase for cash, thus securing the best possi- 
culeating Total Abstinence on the young. He} ble terms. 


was, however, aware there were many noble in- Our catalogue at this time comprises a list of 

stances of reclaimed drunkards, for whom he} about eighty publications, and we have endeavor- 

felt sincere admiration for their firmness. ed to be careful in our selections, that we may 
The Chairman then called upon— not disseminate any books except such as have 
Epwarp THomas WAKEFIELD, the Honorary | been well approved. 

Secretary of the Metropolitan Association for the Soon after our organization we concluded it 


erection of Drinking Fountains, who gave some| would be right to offer books for sale at the then 
very interesting information upon a subject| approaching Yearly Meetings, Western and In- 
which is closely allied to that of Temperance re-| diana. This was done, members of the Asso- 
form. The experience derived from the opening! ciation attending to it in person. We were 
of the first metropolitan fountain was eminently | very kindly allowed by Friends to use a portion 
satisfactory. From returns that have been made, | of the grounds belonging to the meeting house 
the number of persons who drank daily at the! at both of the above named places, and in this 
fountain erected on Snow Hill, Holborn, ranged | connection sold about four hundred dollars worth 
from 3500 to 7500; and this during cold and| of books, many of them being the larger and 
wet weather. It was very interesting, he might! more valuable publications of the writings of 
say touching, to witness the constant succession | Friends; we also sold a large number of those 
of persons who came for a draught of water. At| valuable publications of the Philadelphia Asso- 
times a poor woman gave a drink to her infant,{ ciation of Friends for the diffusion of Religious 
and he had seen a man pass the cup to several! and Useful Knowledge, which, aside from their 
children. It was a great reproach to London| real value as selections from approved religious 
that there had existed little or no provision to} works, are not equalled in type, paper and bind- 
enable persons of any class quenching theirthirst| ing by any books that we have seen at similar 
except at the public-house. The er 





was that very many had gradually acquired in-| At the present writing, near the close of one 
temperate habits, and he looked upon the pre-| year since the work was commenced, we have 
sent movement as calculated to effect an import-| sold over six hundred dollars’ worth of books, and 
ant improvement in this respect. He had brought | have distributed in this connection several thou- 
with him a quantity of prospectuses of the Asso-| sand tracts and lesser publications of small cost 
ciation, and further information could be ob-| to us, but all conveying into the various neigh- 
tained personally, or by letter, at 11 Waterloo! borhoods and families of Friends those better in- 
Place, S.W., where a large number of designs | fluences everywhere produced by the reading ot 
for fountains were ready for inspection. good books. And here we may for a moment 
The next speaker was T. B. Smirures, who very seriously reflect upon the character of the 
spoke in very aff-cting terms of Joseph Sturge, prevailing literature of our day, and particularly 
who, he said, had been almost as a father to him. | that portion of it most sought after and read by 
— London Friend. the youth of both sexes—the periodical magazines 
and newspapers—a large, very large proportion of 
which, when read, present to the mind that class 
First Annual Report of the Book Association of | of food which directly demoralizes and enervates 
Friends in Cincinnati for the diffusion of | the better part ; if, then, such literature as this 
Religious and Useful Knowledge. has prevalence in the land, and if such influences 
This Association was organized one year since, | as these are produced by it, does it not become 
with a view to promote the dissemination of re- | our duty, as also that of the Christian man and 
ligious and useful knowledge, through the me-| woman everywhere, to use very earnest endeavors 
dium of carefully selected and approved books.| to overcome it? Some may, perhaps, feel that 
Some (perhaps all) of its members were of the| our numbers are too small and the means we pos- 
opinion that it would be to our profit and instrue-| sess of too limited a character to accomplish any 
tion as a religious Society, if its history and doc-| portion of so great a work ; such feelings would 
trines, together with the reasons for our peculiar-| tend to discourage earnest future labor, and we 
ities as a religious people, were more widely | have no reason thus far to cherish such a thought, 
disseminated and fully understood. | for with small means and small numbers we have 
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been enabled (we trust we say it with humility) | to the Epistles is given to our readers this week, 
to do some good. 

In conclusion, may we not hope that Friends in| 
other parts of our widely extended country, and 
even in other lands, may in time become interest- 

. . ‘ ; 2 7 . las vhea , 
ed with us in a humble effort to cultivate, and at | ne on the 20th of 7th mo. last, at Chappaqua 


: wanas . : eztchester Co., N. Y., in the 81st year of her age, 
the same time afford facilities for higher and | pyese Haiont, wife of Samuel Haight, afier a much 
purer sources of thought, believing as we do that | endeared union of sixty years. The deceased was an 


this is one of the means under the Divine bless-| esteemed member of Purchase Quarterly and Chap- 
ing which shall assist in filling the earth with | P®4¥4 Particular Meeting. Her close was calm and 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover | Poseful; and though for a number of years she had 
cl S ? been deprived of hearing, by a severe sickness, 
the sea! E which had also weakened her voice, so that it was 
For the Association, often with the greatest difficulty she could make her- 

Davip Jupk1ns, Secr’y. self undertood ; and her bodily strength was also so 

Cincinnati, 6th mo. 1st, 1859. 





and the remainder will be inserted in suitable 
portions. 
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much impaired, as to confine her much of the time 
to her bed; yet, through all these afflictive dispen- 
sations, her cheerful countenance ever expressed the 
patient submission with which she was favored; 
manifesting her dependence upon that divine sup- 
port, which, if utterance had been permitted her, 
would, we doubt not, often have been her grateful 
theme, strengthening the assurance sweetly ex- 
pressed by those who had long known and loved 
her, when gathered to pay the last tribute of regard 
for their dear departed friend, that we might rever- 
ently contemplate her purified spirit as having re- 
ceived a welcome admission into that blissful realm 
reserved for those who, ‘‘through great tribulation, 
have washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb’’—and was now joining with 
that “innumerable company”’ in singing everlasting 
praises to her God and Saviour, in that eternal home 
where pain and sorrow come not. 


, In Sandwich, Mass., onthe 9th of 12th mo.,1858, 
Eunice N. daughter of Daniel and Lydia Halway, in 
her 18th year. She was favored with much patience 
through a protracted illness, and her end we believe 
was peace ; and although she had lived a comparative- 
ly innocent life, yet she found, when drawing near 
her close, that in itselfthis was not enough, but she 
was enabled confidingly to cast her all into the arms 
of her Saviour. 


, On the 18th of 6th mo. 1859, Danie, Hatway, 
in the 59th year of his age. 

He was a diligent attender of meetings, and an exem- 
plary member of Society, to which he was strong- 
ly attached. He endured with patience, and has gone, 
as we trust, to rest. 


——, On the 27th of 5th mo. 1859, Josern Hoxte, 
2d, in the 83rd year of his age. 

He was a diligent attender of meetings, for many 
years, and we believe it may be truly said, his last days 
were his best days. 


, on the 30th of 7th month, 1859, of typhoid 
fever, at the residence of his father near Smithfield, 
Ohio, Samvet Penpieton Jones, son of Joseph and 
Isabella L. Jones, in the 22nd year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Smithfield Particular and Monthly Meeting. 

He was confined about two weeks, and was, for the 
greater part of the time, delirious. So much was 
this the case, particularly during the night and 
morning previous to his death, that his parents were 
almost discouraged from saying anything to him in 
reference to his evidently approaching close. Strength 
being mercifully given to open the subject to him, 
his mind seemed at once to grasp with clearness the 
reality, and he poured forth his soul in earnest, fer- 
vent prayer to God. He then called for his parents, 
sisters, and young brothers, foreach of whom he had, 
a word of advice and an affectionate farewell. This 
was extended to others, including the colored men 
engaged on the farm. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE LONDON 
EPISTLES. 

Within the past years two octavo volumes were 
issued by Friends in England, comprising a com- 
plete series of the Epistles, known as the Gen- 
eral Epistles of London Yearly Meeting, during 
a period of 176 years ; viz, from 1681 to 1857 
inclusive ; also, a Chapter of some of the earlier 
Epistles and Records of the Yearly Meeting, 
with a Historical Introduction. As this valuable 
work is accessible to few in this country, we pur- 
pose introducing into the Review, occasionally, 
such documents and epistles as illustrate most 
strikingly the early and progressive history of 
our Religious Society ; the ebbings and flowings 
in its spiritual condition, and the ever faithful 
declaration and maintenance of its Christian 
principles and discipline. 

The more earnestly and carefully our younger 
members study the history of the Society in 
which they are educated and the more thorough- 
ly they become acquainted with the Christian 
lives of our early Friends, the stronger will be 
their conviction of the soundness of their Chris- 
tian faith, and of the principles upon which the 
Discipline of the Society was established. It has 
always been found that as these principles have 
been disregarded or violated by individuals, 
whether few or many in number, weakness, de- 
clension and separation have ensued. The trials 
of the present day, not less than those of former 
periods, are the results, not of any defects in our 
Christian principles and discipline, but of a de- 
parture from them. 

The first part of the Historical Introduction 
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Great was the manifestation of the Saviour’s love 
on this memorable occasion, so that he who had been 
so recently delirious was in a marvellous manner re- 
stored to “his right mind,’’ his heart overflowing 
with love and his voice engaged in uttering thanks- 
giving and praise to the great God who had redeem- 
ed him, and given him a well grounded hope of en- 
tering into everlasting rest. Thus our dear young 
friend quietly and gently passed away, without a 
struggle, in the enjoyment of that “‘ peace which the 
world cannot give, neither can it take away.”’ 


~~ 
LAST DAYS OF JANE WHEELER. 


This deeply interesting and instructive account 
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ing no school house within the limits of Friends 
‘here. It is most likely that this enterprise, 
| which has been undertaken by rightly concerned 
| Friends, will bring about a better state of things ; 
| it is carried forward with all the expedition that 
‘the pressure of the times will admit; the base- 
| ment story or stone portion ot the building is al- 
| ready completed and materials for the superstruc- 
ture mostly on the ground. Though it is not 
expected that the house will be finished so as to 
accommodate boarders immediately, yet every 
effort will be made to have the school room com- 


pleted in time for the reception of a Winter 


has been neatly printed in a tract of 24 pages, and| school, and ‘a limited number of pupils might 
is for sale at the Book-room, 109 North Tenth street, | obtain board in Friends’ families near the school. 


by Wm. Macyiven. Single copies 5 cents; 1 dozen 


copies 50 cents—if sent by mail, 1 cent additional on 
each copy. 
— ~er — 

Tue Book Assocration or Frienps is Crncinyatt for 
the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowledge, are 
regularly supplied with most of the standard writings 
of Friends, and a considerable assortment of careful- 
ly selected books suitable for family and First-day 
school libraries, which they offer for sale at Murray, 
Shipley & Co.’s store, No. 28 Pearl street, at Eastern 
Publishers’ prices. Catalogues with list of prices will 
be furnished on application to Dr. David Judkins, No. 
301 Race street. Orders from the country will be 
promptly forwarded as directed. Terms Cash. 

Signed on behalf of the Executive Committee. 


Cincinnati 8mo. 1st 1859.—3t. Tuomas W. Lapp. 


N. B. It is our intention to offer our books for sale at 
the approaching Yearly Meetings, Ohio, Western and 
Indiana, and we hope Friends will come prepared to 
embrace so favorable an opportunity to supply them- 
selves with valuable books at very low cost 


tio 

Henry Longstreth, Bookseller and Publisher, 1336 
Chestnut street, Philada., has just published ‘“‘A 
Lapper To Learyine, for little climbers; showing 


how play and study may be combined. By A. M. 
Hypg.’’ Price cts. By mail cts. 


<1 — 
For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL HOUSE AT SPRING 
IOWA. 


CREEK, 


Many have beet the inquiries of our Eastern 
Friends relative to the establishment and progress 
of Friends’ Schools in this new and interesting 
portion of our country. 

I have therefore thought it might not be amiss 
to inform them through the columns of the Re- 
view, that Friends of this Quarter are erecting a 
suitable school building near the Quarterly Meet- 
ing House, about two and a half miles north-east 
of the city of Oskaloosa. 


It is to be a three story frame building, 52 feet | 


long by 36 wide, raised upon a foundation of 
substantial stone work. 
The estimated cost of the bnilding is $3000, 
which sum has been subscribed and partly paid. 
This school house is located in a beautiful 
grove and surrounded by pleasant grounds. 
_ The Monthly Meeting School is now taught 
in the east room of the meeting house, there be- 


It may be well to add that the building when 
completed will be sufficiently capacious for the 
reception of about 120 pupils, 40 of whom 
might board and lodge in it. 

Should the Yearly Meeting, towards which 
| our Iowa Friends are looking with earnest and 
| prayerful solicitude, be located in this vicinity, it 
|is not improbable that the building now in pro- 

gress may become the foundation of a Yearly 
| Meeting Boarding School. 

Be that as it may, it is to be hoped that the 
house will in due time be finished, and furnished 
with all requisite appurtenances, and that a 
Friends’ school under the care of competent 
teachers may be successfully and permanently 
established. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, 7th mo. 22nd, 1859. 

casei 


From the New York Educational Herald. 
THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


The question of the “ Bible in Schools,” has 
during the past few years, assumed various 
phases in the city Board of Education; some- 
times affected by political considerations, and 
sometimes by the question of the legal power of 
that body. But at a recent special meeting of the 
Board the question was finally disposed of by a 
vote making it incumbent on all teachers of public 
schouls to read, orcause to be read, a portion of the 
sacred Scriptures, without note or comment, daily, 
in the hearing of the assembled school. 

There is no doubt that this by-law is in accord- 
|ance with the feelings and wishes of the major- 
ity of those who support the schools, and the 
vote of the Board of Education will be approved 
generally. It was an insult to the text-book of the 
common faith of all Christendom, to banish the 
Bible from certain of the public schools of New 
York, as was done severai months since. To dis- 
card the Bible from our schovls is worse than 
heathenish, for even in heathen schools recogni- 
tion is made of their national Deities and reli- 
gion. 

Sectarian religious teaching in public schouls, 
would be repugnant to the genius of our institu- 
tions. But so long as we are called a Christian 
country, and Christendom professes to regard 
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the Bible as its inaploed pethovity for vdialone graphic Surveys of the Norwegian Government. 
belief, and its divine rule of practice, it is most |The replies may, therefore, be received as giving 
reasonable that its reading—without note or com-\us, in so far as they go, exactly the best that is 


ment—should be autboritatively prescribed in our 
common schools. 
——~ — 
Correspondence of the Boston R 


THE 


ecorder. 
NORWEGIAN “MAELSTREM.” 
THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


The celebrated vortex of olden time has had 
hard work with the present century. Not the 
‘*‘ Descent” of the Norwegian mariner, described 
with such terrific minuteness by Edgar A. Poe, 
nor all the pictures of the very whirlpool itself in 
our school geographies, have availed to keep up 
its reputation with our untoward generation of 
unbelievers in the wonderful. 


known of the Maelstraem. 


QUESTIONS PROPOSED 
Concerning the Maelstrem, to Mr. Hagerup, Minister 
of the Norwegian Marine. 

1. Do the common daily tides affect the water 
so much that it may not be safely passed in small 
boats ? 

2. Do the spring tides so affect it that it may 
not be passed even by powerful steamers—or how 
— do they affvet it? 

Does there ever exist such a whirl in the 
wate that a large vessel would be in danger of 
being drawn under the surface ? 

4. May a steamer pass there, in time of both 


Before I left Central Europe for a year in storm and spring tide, without swamping, pro- 
Scandinavia, my father enclosed me a newspaper vided she would not swamp at sea in the same 
slip headed “The Maelstrom.” At the top of storm 7 , 
the slip he had written, “Look out for it,” and Has there been any change in the violence 
at the bottom he had written, “ Look out for it,” | of the current here, or any change in the bed 
—the one of which I concluded to mean “ look —— which it passes ? : 
out for it,” and tell us something about it, and Are there any other currents on the Nor- 
the other “ /ook out for it,” “and don’t get into wegian coast, whic-a are nearly as bad as, or are 
it.” The purport of the slip was that the King | Worse than this? 
of Denmark had once sent out a scientific com- 
mission to investigate the whole aff 1ir—that they | Of Mr. 
had sailed thither, and searched in vain for any of the Norwegian Hydrographic Surveys. 
such place—that they had sailed over all the 1. “ Although the Maelstreem, (between Lofo- 
waters about the described locality, and could|den and Mosken,) at certain times, and under 
not find anything that could ever have given rise| certain circumstances, of which we shall here- 
to such a foul humbug. * ’ * */ after speak, may be dangerous for both smaller 
In passing up the “coast of Norway, I was, of|and greater craft, yet is the danger, in general, 
course, interested to find out all I could about| not of that extraordinary character which, espe- 
the “Great Maelstrem,” and conversed with| cially in olden times, was supposed ; 
many persons about it during the three months| even, at times, be passed by boats. When the 
I spent in the country. Some spoke only from| wind is steady, and not too violent, boats may 
hearsay—others had been on the spot. All con-| venture upon it in time of summer, yet the 
curred in reducing its marvellousness, but did] rather at flood or ebb tide, for then it rests, or is 
not really tell me anything about the peculiarities | still for a good half hour. At the point half 
of the place. way between flood and ebb—and the reverse 
I had not thought to apply for the Report of | (i. e., half-ebb and half-flood,) it is most violent, 
Government Surveys, which would have settled | and boats ought not then to attempt it.” 
the subject at once. A few months later, how-| 2. “In general, and under the 


REPLY 
Hag rup, and of Maj. Vibe, Superintendent 


and it can 


before-men- 


ever, while crossing the Swedish lake, I fell into| tioned circumstances, it may be passed by large 


company with Mr. Hagerup, Minister of the Nor-| sailing vessels or steamers; also in time of 
wegian Marine. This gentleman was one of the | spring- flood and spring- ebb. The difference be- 
three Councillors, to whom Norway is by its con-| tween these is nine and a half Norwegian feet, 
stitution entitled, at the Royal Court in Stock-| while that of the usual daily flood and ebb is 
holm. He was returning to Christiana for his | only six feet.” 

family. When a younger man, Mr. _Hagerup 3. “No: as before remarked, the Maelstreem 
had superintended the survey of the Norwegian | may at times be still, and, with steady wind, be 
coast, spending three years there in person. He] passed by large craft, and that—when cireum- 
was perfectly familiar with ev ery island and fjord | stances are favorable—even during the whole 
and current. He spoke English perfectly, andj interval between ebb and flood, and vice versa. 
told me much of his country and its marine.| Whirls do not show themselves, or, at least, not 
We talked of the Maelstrem,—the result of|in such strength as to prove dangerous for ship- 
which was, that he afterwards sent me answers at| ping. (See further under No. 4.”) 

length to six questions which.I proposed in writ-| 4. “To pass the Maelstreem in storm, especial- 
ing. These questions were first submitted to ly in winter, is entirely unadvisable for whatever 
Major Vibe, now at the head of the Hydro-' craft, great or small; and even when such craft 
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could clear itself in open sea, it is ltt to be 
expected nor hoped in the Maelstrem. The 
following remarks will explain this :— 

“The direction and violence of the Maelstram 
are, ina high degree, dependent on wind and 
weather. When there blows on the sea a storm 
from the west, it runs continually, in winter, to 
the east, with a rapidity of six knots an hour, 
without changing its direction with the rising 
and falling tide. Atthe point of ebb or flood 
tide it may, indeed, slightly moderate, or even, 
for a moment, show itself quite still, but it im- 
mediately increases again in violence, and sets 
continually to the east. If at such atime the 
water is rising, (i. e., goes from ebb to flood,) 
the stream becomes excessively violent and en- 
tirely unnavigable for either steamers or any 
other craft. 

“Tn winter, it not unfrequently happens that, 
at sea, a bank of clouds shows a west storm, with 
heavy sea, to be prevailing there, while further 
in, on the coast, the clear air shows that on the 
inside of the West-fjord (east side of Lofoden) 
the wind blows from the land, and sets out 
through the fjord from the east. In such case, 
especially, an approach to the Maelstrom is in 
the highest degree dangerous, for the stream and 
under-current from opposite directions work 
there together to make of the whole passage one 
single boiling cauldron. 
the mighty whirls which have given it the name 
of «‘ Maelstrem,” (i. e. the whirling or grinding 
str eam,) and in which no craft whatever can hold 
its course. For a steamer, it is, then, quite inad- 
visable to attempt the passage of the Maelstroem 
during a winter storm, and, for a sailing vessel, 
it may also be bad enough in time of summer, 
should there fall a calm or a light wind, whereby 
the power of the stream becomes greater than 
that of the wind, leaving 
under command. 

“ At one place only in the stream there is shoal 
water found, called ‘ Horgan,’ which, at a depth 
of from seven to eight fathoms, is always mani- 
fest; since the sea (even in entirely still weather 
and without breaking on it) continually, as it 
were, boils and grinds, and thereby produces a 
scum-white surface. To avoid this shoal one 
must hold either close under Hogholmene (the 
outermost reef on the north side of the island 
Mosken,) or under Lofoden—better the latter. 

“ Between Hogholmene and the west point of 
Lofoden, where the passage is smallest, namely 
about 12,000 feet broad, the current runs 
strongest. At some points, it sets in crosswise 
towards the land; namely, where it meets the 
returning current, which often rans as violently 
as the great current, but in an opposite di- 
rection. 

“That part of the stream which is between 
Hogholmene and Mosken cannot be passed at 
all, as it is full of reefs and shoals. 

“ We may finally remark that the whirls in 


At such times appear 


the vessel no longer 
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the Maelstroem do not, as was formerly supposed, 
draw vessels to the bottom or under the surface, 
but that the violence of the whirls may fill them, 
thrust them against the land, or otherwise de- 
~~ them.” 

“No: no change has been remarked, either 
in the violence of the stream, or in its bed. The 
latter consists in part of rock and stones. 

6. “Strong currents are very common on the 
Norwegian coast, and some of them are still more 
violent than the Maelstreem, though they may 
not, like that, have different courses at different 
points. One of the best known is Saltstreemmen, 
between Streemcee and Knaplunde in Salten- 
fjord in Nordland. This very narrow sound 
connects the said fjord with Skjaerstad-fjord. 
The latter must thus, through this passage, re- 
ceive the tide, and again, with falling water, 
return it to the Salten-fjord, which sets in from 
the sea. Now, as Saltstreemmen is scarcely nine 
hundred feet broad, while Skjaerstad-fjord, 
inland from Salten-fjord, is some thirty miles 
long, it is easy to imagine that this passage may 
become violent and often impassable.” 

“The current also between Vaero and Reest, 
and about the latter island, is very violent. Here 
there exists also a changing movement, since the 
direction of the stream goes the whole round of 
the compass in a period of twelve hours.” 

Such is the official report on the Maelstreem. 
It will not fail to interest those who have been 
interested in the subject. We have long ago, all 
over the civilized world, given up the theory of 
a mysterious subterranean tunnel, swallowing up 
even the very whales that ap proach. But com- 
paratively few have learned what is the pecu- 
liarity of the currents that have made this place 
so fabulously fearful, and, at times, so really 
dangerous of approach. We may surely still 
regard the spot with a tinge of awe. Its over 
and under currents dashing wildly past each 
other, are more awe-inspiring than the stormiest 
sea that rolls and breaks straight onward against 
the rudest coast. TRAVELLER. 


— 
From the Leisure Hour. 
A DOSE OF PHYSIC. 


Doses of physic are proverbially disagreeable. 
We make wry faces at them, though they are 
meant to do us good. The words “ doctor's stuff” 
have become bye- words for something unpleas- 
ant. What right have I, therefore, to ) prescribe 
unpleasant stuff for the hale and hearty ladies 
and gentlemen who readthe “ Leisure Hour?” | 

For this sufficient reason—that more than half 
the unpleasantness which people associate with 
physic is referable to false ideas as to the sources 
of physic—ideas which might have been justified 
in by-gone times, though totally inadmissible now. 
Concealment often begets more terror than the 
fullest scrutiny ; and | am sure it is thus with 


physic. 
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Any person who takes aglance at the contents 
of a druggist’s shop will be likely to come away 
with exaggerated ideas of the number of f original 
medicines. Practically, however, the really 
potent medicinal age »nts—those which a physician 
considers to be his ‘shee et anchors—those on which 
he especially relies in cases of emergency—are 
notsomany. Each original medicine is fre¢ quent- 
ly dressed up into many forms—dry for powders, 
moist and soft for pills, and fluid either by way 
of tincture, decoction, or infusion. Each of the 
chief agents of physic may thus assume many 
guises. But, besides the primary agents, there 
are what we may call outside medicines—things 
which are wh ily, or almost wholly, devoid of 
energy, but are nevertheless valuable in impart- 
ing agreeable tastes, odors, or colors. 

All three kingdoms of Nature—animal, vege- 
table, and mineral—contribute to the stores of 
our physic: the first, however, more sparingly 
than the others; so that, with the exception of 
the so-called Spanish flies, or cantharides—the 
effective agents in blistering salve, and which are 
frequently made into tincture, and administered 
internally—no physic-material of any great po- 
tency is derived from the animal kingdom. I 
will not even except musk and castoreuam—the 
former a product of the musk deer, and the latter 
obtained from the beaver. Both had high medi- 
cinal qualities attributed to them forme rly, and 
still have by some practitioners. Musk and cas- 
toreum are, however, not amongst the sheet 
anchors of medicine. , 

Perhaps it would be ungrateful not to stretch 
a point, and give a passing word of recognition 
to the medicinal leech ( Hirudo offi inalis), though 
the function of this little animal be rather surgi- 


cal than medical ; and having stretched our cour- | 
tesy thus far, let us pay our respects to the Phy- 


seter macrocephalus, from whose thick head we 
derive the bland and mollifying spermaceti, so 


. . > . . . i 
useful in the manufacture of spermaceti olntment 


—a very proper application to blistered surfaces, 
but useless as respects inward bruises. Consider- | 
ably indebted, too, are medical men to pigs and | 
sheep—the one for lard and the other for suet; 
both of which are largely employed in the for. 


mation of various salves and ointments. But, 


considered in the sense of a powerful medicine, | |it very nearly approaches that value. 
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is interesting to know, therefore, that they do not 
come from Spain, but chiefly from the south of 
Russia. 

Enter we now into the domain of the great 
vegetable kingdom, to cast a glance at the medi- 
cal resources thereto belonging. But wherefore 
is it, I first would ask, that every inve uted of a 
patent pill hastens to assure the pub lic, by reck- 
less squand ring of printers’ ink on double -leaded 
advertisements, “that his pills are vegetable pills, 
containing not one atom of any mineral com- 
pound ? “WwW hy is it the pub lie accept this assur- 
ance as synonymous with innocence [ ask for 
information, that some person may answer me— 
not that J may reply to myse/f. I never could 
discover the reason for thus associating the notion 
of innocence with vegetables, and looking on 
mineral bodies as the béfes noires of the Pharma- 
copia. Compared, in respect of potency, with 
all that either art or nature developes out of the 
mineral world, the vegetable kingdom as far 
transcends the latter as a sixty-horse power steam- 
engine transcends the power of a smoke-stack. 
Between the most potent mineral agents and the 
most pote nt vege table ones—understs anding by 
potency relative power of influencing the human 
constitution—the difference is so enormous, that 
to apply the attribute of superior innocence to 

vegetables is something preposterous. Some 
reade rs, perhaps, there are, who will re mind me 
that I have laid myself under promise to deal 


-| with medical bodies—not poisonous ones. In 
| truth, however, the terms are nearly, if not quite, 


identical. Medicinal agency assumes the exist- 
ence of power ; poisonous agency likewise. De- 
pendent upon the circumstance whether the 
power be judiciously or injudiciously applied, one 
and the same agent may bea medicine ora 
poison. 

The greater number of medicinal vegetables 
come from abroad; nevertheless, Great Britain 
and Ireland produc e many, nor are these of small 
importance. First, perhaps, in rank amongst the 
number of our indigenous medical pl: 7 comes 
purple foxglove ( Digitalis purpurea.) Foxglove 
| leaves are precious to the medical man. I per- 
haps may be justified in numbering digitalis 
| amongst the sheet-anchors of physic; at any rate, 
The great 


and not asa mere agent for enveloping or con- | medical, or rather the physiological, peculiarity 
veying it, cantharides, or Spanish flies, have un-| of digitalis i is that it Sienes the energy of the 


question: ibly the place d'honneur amongst medi- | | heart’ s action. 


cine- yielding animals. 


Cantharides are a ve ry | is hardest worked. 


Of all animal organs the heart 
From birth to death, no 


: oan 
energetic aru 5 the energy dependent upon the | matter how long protracted the period of life may 


presence of ¢ 


\ property, which, by the way 
violent poison. 


is a| be, the heart must go on working. Just think 
It is an extraordinary fact that, | what the heart has to do; ; expanding, collapsing, 


although there are animal poisons in great num- pumping and palpitating, without a moment's 


ber and of tremendous activity —such, for ex- 


|rest. One might think this hard and continuous 


ample, as the poison of snakes, and of hydrophobic | work might we ell prevent the heart from pumping 


animals—cantharidine, as far as 1 can remember, 


| blood too furiously. Not so. 


Occasionally the 


is the only animal poison amenable to chemical | walls of this member become preternaturally 


tests. So, cantharides, or Spanish flies, are, 
medicinally considered, important creatures. It 


| 
| 


thick and strong; the heart itself inordinately 
vigorous, wild, and turbulent; driving blood 
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through the arteries with winioneaid Ses What | 
should you expect under these circumstances ? 
Suppose we place the matter in this light. You 
or | have a garden syringe, a strong syringe, but 
the pipes attached to it are weak. If the syringe 
leakage, no rupture, no escape of water, except 
by the nose or jet through which its escape was 
intended. You caution your gardener to work 
the piston gently; you tell him the pipes are 
weak—that too much energy on his part will 
burst them. Digitalis conveys this sort of order 
to an overworkiug (hypertrophied) heart; and 
what is more to the purpose, it causes the order 
to be respected. Of course it should only be 
under the order of a medical man. 

On some lightand sandy knoll, shaded by over- 
hanging brushwood from extreme fervor of the 





Amongst ‘the powerful medicinal vegetables 
which grow at home, and which contribute to 
the resources of physic, meadow saffron (Co/- 
chicum autumnale) should not be omitted. Its 


active principle is also an alkali or alkaloid, 
be gently used, all goes well, and there is no| 


highly poisonous, but nevertheless endowed with 
great controlling powers over gout, rheumatism, 
and certain other diseases. We are rapidly ex- 
hausting the list of medicines of British vege- 
table growth—I mean vegetable bodies of powers 
generally and strongly accredited—bodies 
ing 


hav- 
each its recognized place in the Pharma- 
copeeia, and each possessing an energy so violent, 
that it ought not to be used except under the 
condition of medical sanction and advice. The 
medical resources of British vegetables must not, 
however, be estimated by the pharmacopezial list. 
Many British vegetables are capable of yielding 


solar rays, the pedestrian through our by- ways | good medicines, which they simply do not be- 


occasionally 
cyamus). Henbane leaves furnish a 
agent to the repertory of physic-stuff, or materia- 
medica. The juice of henbane leaves is either 
evaporated to an extract of which pills are made, 
or the leaves themselves, being digested with 
spirit, yield a tincture. When pr pe rly adminis- 
tered, henbane diminishes pain and causes sleep. 
It is not so powerful in these respects as opium, 
but is devoid of some bad consequences which 
occasionally follow the administration of the 
latter. 

Hiding in shady places, too—but those more 
damp and earthy and rich than the places chosen 
by henbane—the handsome though fearful bella- 
donna, or deadly night-shade, rears its lurid head 
and ripens its cherry- like fruit. 
this veg retable is terribly poisonous, and the active 
princip 
chemi ‘cal means, is one of the most virulent bodies 
known. Preparations of belladonna are used 
both medically and surgically. To the surgeon, 
however, belladonna is of m: ijor importance: he 
employs it to prepare the eye for various surgical 
operations. 


Monkshood (Aconitum nape/lus) is frequently 
to be met with in our flower-gardens—more often, 


perhaps, than desirable. 
have been frequently mistaken for horseradish 


swallowing their shavings. 
stance of whiteness, which is common to both 
roots, there is not, however, the remotest similari- 
ty between them. From every part of the Monks- 
hood an alkali—or, as some will choose to call 
it, alkaloid—is extracted, which, though possess- 
ed of dangerous properties, is an agent of great 
value to the medical man in alleviating pain. 


Beyond the circum- 


Hemlock (Conium maculatum) is endowed | 


with properties the very reverse of monkshood. 
The latter destroys sensation, not motion; but 


leaves sensation intatt, but destroys the ability to 
move. 


meets with the he nbz ine p lant (hyos- | 


Kvery part of 


le, which can be extracted from it by| 


several Western villages and cities, 


Roots of this plant 
}and produce markets ?”’ 
roots, and poisoning aod death have resulted from | 


| impelled you to do, is one 





cause agents still better are available. 


Thus, 


valuable | honeysuckle berries have somewhat the nature of 
| jalap ; and the root of the common violet would 
| make no bad substitute for ipecacuanha. 


(To be concluded.) 


—~<er — 
MARKETS AND MARKETING—ENGLISH SYSTEM 


Weare in the habit of frequently criticising the 
social and political errors and defects of Engl: and, 
and pride ourselves, with much complacency, or 
our commercial shrewdness, ete. But we may 
easily ascertain, if we will, that there are many 
accessaries yet to be provided, before our facili- 
ties of home or domestie trading will be as con- 
veniently and profitably available as are those 
of that “‘Sea-girt Isle.” Whilst wondering at 
their standing errors of commission, we are re- 
peatedly assured that nothing more surprises the 


| English who travel or settle in our country, than 


our great error of omission in not providing a 


better system of marketing than the “ street- 


| scramble” of our large villages, and “ hunting upa 
| market”’ 


system on sparser settlements. 
said an intelligent Englishman, 


“W hat, 

who had been in 
“is land so 
scarce here that you cannot afford enough f 
central and convenient places for public stock 


for 


To which we replied, 
“what time, economy and convenience, long ago 
thing ; what we can or 
may do when the tide sets that way, and we 
have time to attend to it, is, with us, a different 


and unsolved, though eminently practical ques 


tion. 

When we reflect that within thirty years, 
Chicago has been transformed from a few scat- 
tered houses to the largest grain port in the 
worl, we must admit that production has re 
ceived a considerable degree of attention; but 


lif we inquire have our facilities of distributior 
hemlock, or rather its active principle, “ conia,” | 


progressed as rapidly and favorably, and in c 
sistency, the true answer must be an emphatic 


negative. From communications in the Country 
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Gentleman, and other agricultural sheets, it is 
apparent that our defective method of distribu- 
tion, exchange, or marketing, is beginning to re- 
ceive at least a portion of its over-due share of 
practical consideration; to hasten and facilitate 
so great a desideratum, | now offer a brief 
sketch of English markets, and their method of 
selling, Xe. 

For stock, market-places are provided by the 
corporate authorities in nearly all the cities and 
towns of 4,000 inhabitants and upwards; in 
large cities there are sometimes market-places at 
its different sides,*to accommodate districts 
separated by the city itself; generally, however, 
one market-place only for each kind of stock is 
provided. ‘The market or sale-yards are invaria- 
bly provided with pens of various sizes, that will 
securely hold from ten to fifty hogs or sheep, and 
stalls, sometimes open—in larger and important 
places frequently covered—for cattle or neat 
stock. Horses being generally kept in tavern 
stables a portion of the market day, are not so 
much provided for, though a show-yard, with 
posts and rings, separate from the cattle and 
sheep markets, is devoted to them. 

These market-places cost money to keep them 
in repair and order, of course, to raise which, 
tolls are paid at — per pen, for pigs and sheep, 
and — per head, for cattle and horses. These 
tolls are fixed by act of Parliament, as to their 
maximum amount,—(as are railway freight, and 
passenger, as well as other charges, of all incor- 
porated companies)—the town authorities having 
power to reduce them at discretion. These are, 
however, in their amount, governed much by 
general custom; if one town should fix its tolls 
too high, this would benefit others, by driving 
the trade away to them. In-this way extortion 
has sometimes proved its own antidote and cure. 
Stock markets are held weekly for any kind of 
stock ; but generally only inferior stock in small 
parcels, mostly store stock, as cows with calves, or 
to calve, ewes with lamb, store pigs, &c., are of- 
fered ; the trade being confined principally to 
small farmers, whose necessities constrain them 
to sell, and small consumers, and middle men or 
dealers. There is alwaysa chance to buy or sell, 
and thus relieve the necessities, physical or pecu- 
niary, of those in straightened circumstances, 
however, at east once a week, generally twice ; 
there being two weekly markets in cities of ten 
thousand inhabitants and upwards; the second 
day being tended principally asa woman’s mar- 
het day. 

There is always a market house provided for 
the saleof grain. In different cities the arrange- 
ments of detail vary. In the city of Gloucester, 
which is a large importing mart, the late Joseph, 
and his brother, Charles Sturge, being the largest 
grain dealers in the world, had much influence— 
as we personally knew, in perfecting. The larger 
sellers have stands, on which their samples are 


exposed, with prices labelled. But most of the 
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, home grown grain is sold, in market, to millers 
of the same or contiguous districts. All grain, 
whatever, is sold by sample of half a pint, more 
or less, to be subsequently—say, on that day 
week, or two weeks—delivered; and it very 
rarely happens that any dispute arises as to the 
inferiority of the bulk, as compared with the 
sample. Joseph Stuttard sells two hundred or 
four hundred bushels of wheat to-day, to Biddle 
& Bishop, a large dealing firm in the cloth mak- 
ing district of Strand—for instance, they kee 
the sample, or a portion of it, labelled. Stuttard 
draws in two loads next week, taking back a load 
of iron for the smith, with one team, and soap 
boilers’ ashes, for manure, with the other; next 
week, a return load of coal, for fuel, or oil cake, 
or damaged imported grain, for stock feed ; with 
many deviations. Market days and places, how. 
ever, invariably afford facilities for doing a variety 
of business, and supplying numerous wants with 
regularity and certainty, that without such places 
for regular meeting and exchange, would either 
be neglected or poorly done; or illy, or not at 
all supplied. 

The more important cattle markets are held 
monthly, when the best stock is offered; and 
large dealers from distant places attend, buying 
stock to drive. Since the establishment of these 
monthly “great markets ;’ fairs, with their 
tumult, confusion and comparative opportunities 
for extortion, have been less attended; and it 
seems probable they will ultimately become 
merely nominal or decant. I may add to this 
very limited and imperfect sketch, that cash is 
generally paid for all kinds of stock ; but grains 
of all sorts change hands without cash or note, 
the money being paid in one or two weeks, and 
bags returned some times, according to agree- 
ment, from time of delivery. But the system is 
productive and good; and why would it not be 
here as well as there, for us and ours, equally as 
for them and theirs ?— Country Gentleman. 


——49>— 


TO RESUSCITATE THE DROWNED. 


As this is the season for bathing, and for fatal 
accidents in the water, we prepare the following 
directions for the guidance of those who may 
need to use them. We believe they embody all 
that is material in restoring a drowned person; 
though of course a person who has been long 
submerged would require the treatment of a care- 
ful physician after being revived :— 

Use no harsh treatment, such as rolling on a bar- 
rel, rolling on the ground, hanging by the heels, 
or any of the relics of a barbarous age. 

Have the body immediately stripped, and 
wiped dry, and either carried to a bed or placed 
upon dry blankets, with plenty of covering ready 
to retain the heat that you may succeed in rous- 
ing. 

Then commence inflating the lungs in such a 
manner as to make an artificial breathing ; this 
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may be deus, by holding the nose of the person, 
and forcing through the mouth into the lungs 
sufficient air for a natural breath, and imme diately 
expelling it by an upward pressure just below the 
ribs. Or, the air may be thrown into the lungs 
by applying the pipe of a bellows to one nostril, 
while holding the other nostril and mouth firmly 
closed. 

This inflation of the lungs is the sheet anchor, 
and must not be intermitted, except to turn the 
head and body upon the side to let out any water 
that may be forced into the throat and mouth. 

While this inflation is going on, let as many 
warm, dry hands be rubbing g the limbs as can be 
employed ; or let the body be enveloped in hot 
flannels, and cloths wrung from hot water be 
applied,—at all events get and keep the body 
warm. 

These two points—getting the lungs to breath- 
ing, and the body warm, are the main chance, 
and in fact the only chance ; and the treatment 
must not be stopped for anything else, until 
the person is given over fur dead. 

This method of treatment is so simple that it 
can be conducted by persons of common sense, 
and should not be discontinued for at least five 
or six hours. 

It may be that the application of electricity, 
after the other treatment is fairly at work, may 
serve to rouse vitality, but of this we are in doubt, 
and believe it should not be too freely used.— 
Burritt’s North and South, 


—suitiinws 
SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 
Though glorious, 
been, 
On the day of its first dedication, 


When the cherubim’s wings widely waving were 
seen 


oh God! must thy temple have 


On high, o’er the Ark’s holy station ; 


When even the chosen of Levi, though skilled 
To minister, standing before Thee, 

Retired from the cloud that thy Temple then filled, 
And thy glory made Israel adore thee. 


Though awfully grand was thy majesty then, 
Yet the worship thy Gospel discloses, 

Less splendid in show to the vision of men, 
Far surpasses the ritual of Moses. 


And by whom was that ritual forever repealed, 
But by Him unto whom it was given 

To enter the Oracle where was revealed, 
Not the cloud, but the brightness of Heaven. 


Who, having once entered, hath shown us the way, 
Oh Lord! how to worship before thee, 

Not with shadowy forms of that earlier day, 
But in spirit and truth to adore thee. 


This, this is the worship Messiah made known « 
When she of Samaria found him 

By the Patriarch’s well, sitting weary, alone, 
With the stillness of noontide around him. 

How sublime, yet how simple, the homage he taught 
To her who inquired by that fountain, 

If Jehovah at Solyma’s shrine should be sought, 
Or adored on Samaria’s mountain ! 
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| ‘* Woman, believe me, the hour is near, 
When He, if ye rightly would hail him, 

Will neither be worshipped exclusively here, 
Nor yet at the altar at Salem. 


** For God is a Spirit, and they who aright 
Would perform the true worship he loveth, 

In the heart’s holy temple, must seek with delight 
The Spirit the Father approveth.”’ 


And many that prophecy’s truth can declare 
Whose bosoms have livingly known it, 

Whom God hath instructed to visit him there, 
And convinced that his mercy will own it. 


The temple that Solomon built to his name 
Exists but in name and in story; 

Extinguished long since is that altar’s bright flame, 
And vanished each glimpse of its glory. 


But the Christian, made wise by a wisdom Divine, 
Though all human fabrics may falter, 

Still finds in his heart a far holier shrine, 
Where the fire burns unquenched on the altar. 


oe 


EVENING PRAYER. 


I come to Thee, to-night, 
In my lone closet where no eyes can see, 
And dare to crave an interview with thee, 
Father of love and light! 


Softly the moonbeams shine 
On the still branches of the shadowy trees, 
While all sweet sounds of evening on the breeze 
Steal through the slumbering vine. 


Thou gav’st the calm repose 
That rests ou all—the air, the birds, the flower, 
The human spirit in its weary hour, 

Now at the bright day’s close. 


Tis Nature’s time for prayer ; 

The silent praises of the glorious sky, 

And the earth’s orisons, profound and high, 
To heaven their breathings bear. 


With them my soul would bend 
In humble reverence at thy holy throne, 
Trusting the merits of thy Son alone 
‘Lhy sceptre to extend. 


If I this day hare striven 
With thy blest Spirit, or have bowed the knee 
To aught of earth, in weak idolatry, 

‘I pray to be forgiven. 


If in my heart has been 

An unforgiving thought, or word, or look, 

Though deep the malice which I scarce could’ brook, 
Wash me from the dark sin. 


If I have turned away 
From grief or suffering which I might relieve, 
Careless the cup of water e’en to give, 
Forgive me, Lord, I pray. 


And teach me how to feel 
My sinful wanderings with a deeper smart, 
And more of mercy and of grace inpart, 
My sinfulness to heal. 


Father! my soul would be 

Pure as the drops of eve’s unsullied dew ; 

And as the stars whose nightly course is true, 
So would I be to Thee. 


Not for myself alone, 
Would I these blessings of thy love implore, 
But for each penitent the wide earth o’er 
Whom thou hast called thine own. 
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And for my heart’s best friends, 

Whose steadfast kindness o’er my painful years, 

Has watched to soothe afflictions, griefs, and tears, 
My warmest prayer ascends. 


Should o’er their path decline 

The light of gladness, or of hope, or health , 

Be thou their solace, and their joy and wealth, 
As they have long been mine. 


And now, O Father, take 
The heart I cast with humble faith on thee, 
And cleanse its depths from each impurity, 
For my Redeemer’s sake. 
—Hymns of Ages. 
schdliici 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Fore1en INTELLIGENCE.—Dates from Liverpool are to 
the 27th ult. 

Nothing very definite was known respecting the 
proposed Conference at Zurich. M.D. Ambrois, a 
very enlightened man, had been named as the Sar- 
dinian Plenipotentiary, but it was reported that Aus- 
tria refused to meet any representative of Sardinia, 
only leaving it open to Sardinia to accede to the 
treaty which might be concluded by Austria and 
France. It was supposed that a general European 
Congress might assemble after the adjournment of 
the Zurich Conference. England, it was said, de- 
manded the general disarmament of the late belliger- 
ent powers, as a condition of her taking part in the 
Congress, and France had consented. 


It was reported that Count Walewski had sub- | 


mitted a plan for the Italian Confederation, according 
to which it is to comprise seven States, and the 
Presidency is to be given nominally to the Pope, but 
really to the Kings of Sardinia and Naples, alternate- 
ly. Gaeta, Mantua and Piacenza are to be garrisoned 
by Federal troops. The votes in the Federal Diet, 
according to this proposition, are to be divided as 
follows: Parma, one; Modena, one; the Pope, two: 
Tuscany, two; Sardinia, three; and Naples, three. 
The exhibitions in Italy of discontent with the terms 
of peace, continued. The people of Tuscany showed 
a strong hostility to the return of their Grand Duke. 
The Provisional Government had ordered a popular 
vote on the subject, and the Council of State had 
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troduction of rifled cannon into the navy, both of 
which were represented as threatening measures to- 
wards England, and increased attention to the 
national defences was urged. The Paris Moniteur, in 
referring to the English statements on this subject, 
declares them to be exaggerated, and that the army 
budget of England for 1860 much exceeds that of 
France, the former being more than 650,000,000 
francs, while the latter is 463,000,000 francs. 

SwirzeRLanp.—A mutiny having recently taken 
place among the so-called Swiss troops in Naples, 
which was suppressed by the aid of other divisions of 
the army, a large number of the Swiss have been 
dismissed. The Swiss Federal Council has sent a 
special agent to meet them, to ascertain to what na- 
tion they belong; to endeavor to put an end to the 
practice of enlistment in foreign service, and to aid 
the return of such as may desire to become Swiss 
subjects. 

It was stated that the Federal government having 
vainly attempted to induce the Pope to consent to 
the transfer of certain Swiss parishes from Italian to 
Swiss bishoprics, had resolved to effect it by its own 
; authority, and the Assembly had accordingly voted 
a bill suppressing all foreign ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
| tion in Swiss territory, and authorizing the govern- 
| ment to negotiate with Rome for the arrangement of 
new episcopal supervision in Switzerland. 

A remarkable religious revival appears to be in 
progress among the Protestants in the north of Ire- 
jland. It commenced about two years since, and has 
extended to the greater part of Ulster. Though at- 
tended in some cases with extravagant conduct, it 
appears generally to be marked only by increased 
interest in, and attendance upon, religious meetings: 
and so far, the fruits, as manifested in the lives of 
the converts, have been good. Sobriety and peace 
have taken the place of drunkenness and disorder. 
It is stated that one public house in Coleraine, which 
used to take £30 or £40 in a day for whiskey, on a 
recent occasion, had not sold a glass, up to three in 
the afternoon, and that the head coustable, for the 
| first time in an experience of 18 years, had not, on 
, the first trial-day .following, to bring up a single 
, culprit for being drunk and disorderly. 
Mexico.—Miramon is reported to have again 

changed his policy, and to be favoring the priests. 





unanimously voted in favor of the union of Tuscany | He had issued a manifesto promising to protect the 
with the new kingdom of Northern Italy, under the | clergy in the possession of their power and wealth, 
King of Sardinia, Addresses to the King and the | favoring a dictatorial government, and declaring it to 
Emperor of France, in accordance with this resolu- | be the traditional policy of Mexico to guard against 
tion, were adopted. It is stated that the Grand | the influence of the United States. He has also issued 
Duke has expressed his willingness to abdicate in! a decree, imposing a heavy tax on every citizen of 
favor of his son, who promises a Constitution, but! Mexico. i 

the Tuscans object altogether to the dynasty. The yellow fever recently broke out in the small 

The Pontifical government had issued a circular town of Reynosa, on the Rio Grande, and in a town 
complaining bitterly of the action of the King of Sar- | in Texas, opposite to it. Inthe former place 230) 
dinia, and asking the assistance and protection of! persons are said to have died of the disease, and but 
foreign governments in vindication of its rights. It; two escaped an attack. At the last accounts, the 
was reported that the principle of Italian confedera- | disease had abated, and the sick were recovering. 
tion would be accepted by the Pope, a majority of! Domestic.—Horace Mann, so long known and dis- 
the Cardinals having voted in its favor. Strong op-| tinguished for his efforts in the cause of education, 
position to the Papal government was manifested in! died at Yellow Springs, Ohio, on the Ist inst. He 
the Romagna, and it was doubtful whether it could | was formerly President of the Board of Education of 
be retained under that government, except by force. | Massachusetts, afterwards a member of Congress 
Whether the French army would aid the Pope in such | from that State, and recently President of Antioch 
a case, is not known. | College, Ohio. 

The different German governments were taking} Dr. Doy, who was illegally and foreibly arrested in 
measures to reduce their armies to the peace footing, | Kansas, a few months back, by a party of Mis- 
and the Diet had reselved on the same course with | sourians, and carried to St. Joseph, Mo., on a charge 
the Federal troops and fortresses. of abducting slaves, and who was subsequently con 

Considerable uneasiness was expressed in the Eng-' victed and confined in the jail at that place, has 
lish journals and by some members in Parliament, at' since been rescued by an armed party of his friends 
the alleged continuance of warlike preparations on ' and conveyed to a place of safety. A reward of 


the part of France, particularly the construction of! $1,000 has been offered for his recapture, but with 
new fortifications om the Channel coast, and the in- | out success. 





